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Rob Letterman (at left) 
directs Jack Black and 
Ryan Lee, Dylan Minnette and 
Odeya Rush in Sony’s Goosebumps. 
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by Rebecca Pahle 

H ow does one make a Goosebumps 
movie? If you’re not familiar with 
R.L. Stines enormously popular 
series of childrens horror novels, you might 
not grasp the full extent of the challenge, so 
let us break it down. For the most part, each 
Goosebumps book exists completely separately 
from the others, so its not like there’s one 


definitive plot to draw from. Goosebumps 
books are legitimately frightening, at least for 
the elementary-school set, so you want the 
movie to be scary, too. . .but PG, fun-scary, 
not traumatize-audiences-for-life scary. 

And, perhaps most dauntingly, there’s the 
nostalgia element. Goosebumps has sold 400 
million copies since its first book, Welcome 
to Dead House , hit shelves in 1992. Young 
adults of a certain age have fond memories 



of a short-lived anthology TV series that 
aired on Fox Kids in the ’90s. (One episode 
features a teenage Ryan Gosling come into 
possession of a cursed camera. Take that, 
Drive !) Goosebumps books are still coming 
out today, courtesy of Scholastic’s Goose- 
bumps Most Wanted series. Long story short: 
Fan response can be brutal when a beloved 
children’s property fails to live up to ex- 
pectations (See: The Last Airbender and The 
Golden Compass) . And Goosebumps ? Goose- 
bumps has fans that span decades. 

It’s a challenge director Rob Letter- 
man was well aware of when he signed on 
to Sony’s Goosebumps adaptation — and, 
happily, one that he was more than up to 
tackling. “There was a lot of care put into 
the movie to stay true to the spirit of the 
books,” he says. “What are the most popu- 
lar monsters amongst fans, what they care 
about, why they like the books. We did 
everything we could to be true to that.” 

True to the spirit, but not the let- 
ter — because Goosebumps- the-movie has a 
brand-new story, one that in this writer’s 
opinion is pretty clever. In the grand 
Goosebumps tradition, Zach Cooper (Dylan 
Minnette — incidentally, a Goosebumps 
super-fan himself) is a new kid in town 
who has a scare when it appears that the 
girl next door, Hannah (Odeya Rush), 
might be held captive by her father, a be- 
spectacled eccentric named... R.L. Stine. 
Played by Jack Black, this fictionalized 
version of the real-life Goosebumps author 
actually brings his monsters to life when he 
writes his stories. After each THE END, 
the monsters are trapped in their manu- 
scripts until — no surprises here — Dylan 
and his friend Champ (Ryan Lee) acciden- 
tally release them, letting not one but every 
Goosebumps monster loose on their small 
town. Think of it like the third act of The 
Cabin in the Woods , but PG. 

The story-within-a-story conceit was 
already set by the time Letterman — who 
previously worked with Black on Shark Tale 
and Gullivers Travels — came onboard. “It’s 
very hard to adapt a book,” he explains. 
“Even the best adaptations still don’t live up 
in people’s eyes to what the original material 
was.” Which means his Goosebumps having 
its own story was “a blessing,” relieving as 
it did some of that pressure. “It wasn’t ‘Oh 
my God, I’m not going to do the best ver- 
sion of Go Eat Worms or Night of the Living 
Dummy or Cuckoo Clock ofDoomlSNt had 
some liberty.” 

After Letterman came on, his main 
contribution as the script developed was 
to give the film what he calls an “Amblin- 
esque” quality, modeling it after ’80s mov- 
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ies like E. T. the Extraterrestrial and The 
Goonies. Goosebumps “could be an incredible 
throwback to those great movies that I 
grew up on,” he recalls. “And they weren’t 
just movies for kids. They were movies for 
everybody, and they were really great mov- 
ies. They stood on their own.” 

And — essential for any Goosebumps 
movie — they were scary , in a child- ap- 
propriate way that nowadays has mostly 
been shunted from PG to PG-13 movies. 

“ Gremlins had some pretty scary moments!” 
says Letterman. “And there was a certain 
realism to the world [in these Amblin 
movies], which is what I embraced and 
tried to do very hard with Goosebumps. 
When the worlds grounded and when the 
characters believe in the world, its going to 


be scarier. That’s not in fashion as much as 
it used to be. Things are micro-targeted to 
kids now. The Marvel movies, the new Star 
Wars , Transformers to a certain extent — 
those are all PG-13, and they’re capturing 
the family audience, but they’re no edgier 
than the PG movies back in the ’80s. Raid- 
ers of the Lost Ark was PG. People died in 
Raiders of the LostArk\ You can’t do that in 
a PG movie now.” 

But parents, be not worried — there’s 
nothing in Goosebumps that will scar your 
little ones for life. Rather, Letterman is on 
the same page as Stine, who offered his 
full support to the project and even has a 
short cameo. “Tone was really important 
to him, and making sure we don’t pander 
to kids,” Letterman notes. “That’s part of 
the reason I think the books work so well, 
because they’re not written down to kids. 
They really, legitimately go through the 
horror tropes. They’re safe scares. There’s 
nothing totally gruesome about them. But 


they really do build tension and suspense 
in the proper way.” 

And kids — who are, after all, more 
resilient than many adults give them credit 
for — eat it up. Letterman recalls an early 
preview screening, where he was curious to 
see how the children in attendance would 
respond to a particular horror beat. “This 
jolt happens, and everybody screamed, and 
then everyone laughed,” he says. “I remem- 
ber hearing a bunch of moms saying, ‘You 
got through it!’ and the kid’s like, ‘I know! 
It’s awesome!’They want to be scared, and 
they wear it as a badge of honor if they can 
get through a scene.” 

A huge amount of credit for the film’s 
ability to balance on that scary-but-not-too- 
scary line goes to the visual-effects team, 


which had the unique challenge of creating 
the Abominable Snowman, a werewolf, 
aliens, a giant preying mantis, a sentient 
pink blob, a mutant poodle and many more 
creatures all in the same movie. (If there’s 
another movie where all of those show up, 
drop us a note — we’d be happy to print a 
correction in the next issue.) “The breadth 
of work was very, very wide,” explains 
visual- effects supervisor Erik Nordby. “You 
have these creatures that you have to get 
extraordinarily close to. You have to build 
them to an extraordinarily high level of 
detail, and they have to be fully rigged and 
fully developed characters that are designed 
from the beginning to the end to look like 
there’s beautiful consistency throughout the 
film from one [creature] to the next. But the 
payoff might only be in a couple of shots.” 

Though creatures made through the 
magic of computers are undeniably a huge 
part of Goosebumps — the killer garden 
gnomes are a personal favorite — Letter- 


man and Co., in a further throwback to 
Amblin, wanted to use practical effects 
whenever possible. The most prominent 
example of that is the film’s main villain, 
the evil ventriloquist’s dummy Slappy. (If 
anyone has doubts: Yes, ventriloquist’s 
dummies are still creepy, even if you’re an 
adult.) The Goosebumps series’ most famous 
villain, Slappy was always envisioned by 
Letterman as an actual dummy, controlled 
by an actual puppeteer; he describes the 
casting process as “the American Idol’ of 
ventriloquist dummy auditions.” Eventu- 
ally, he landed on a young but talented 
ventriloquist named Avery L. Jones, who 
“drove in from Alabama and waited in 
line,” competing against Los Angeles’ top 
ventriloquist talent. “He just kept coming 
back,” Letterman recalls. “I remember the 
first AD going, ‘He’s great, but he’s never 
worked on a movie before. We should go 
with a professional.’ But there was some- 
thing about him. He really channeled it.” 

The unsung hero of Goosebumps fonts 
spent his time on-set in “green screen, full- 
body spandex underwear,” says Letterman, 
squeezed into uncomfortable positions so 
he could be digitally removed later. Though 
Black would eventually give Slappy his 
voice, Jones provided the full performance 
while the cameras were rolling. . .and 
sometimes while they weren’t. “Even after 
I said ‘Cut,’ he would talk to me through 
Slappy and say, ‘You got it? You sure you 
got it?’ It was crazy!” Letterman recalls. 

“It was a complete dedication on his 
part to that character,” Nordby adds. “We 
would remove [Jones] from shots where 
there was no way for him to puppeteer 
off-screen, and we’d remove rods. But ev- 
erything else, with the exception of a few 
shots where we needed Slappy to do things 
that a puppeteer couldn’t, Slappy was one 
hundred percent real.” 

The key with all the monsters, real and 
CG alike, notes visual- effects producer 
Greg Baxter, was to use small story and 
visual cues to give them a sense of depth. 
For example, the Abominable Snowman — 
whom Baxter and Nordby affectionately 
refer to as “Abbie” — “is very, very scary at 
the beginning. It’s this massive creature 
coming from a book. It’s a very loud mo- 
ment, and then very quickly we have a 
somewhat comedic, cute beat where Abbie 
reaches out and touches the lightbulb and 
burns its finger. The kids can breathe and 
go, ‘Oh, OK, this is not just a horrific char- 
acter that’s going to eat them.’ It’s someone 
that is an innocent lost in this world.” 

Nordby concurs, noting that “making the 
eyes feel alive, for Rob, was huge, and it was 



Good and evil face off at a carnival showdown in a scene from Goosebumps. 
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huge for us as well. . . Giving [the monsters] 
character, giving them some kind of emo- 
tion, was a challenge. Again, across so many 
different creatures. It was quite a task.” 

That balance — between comedy, drama 
and horror — is a key element of the entire 
film, and Letterman’s ace in the hole when 
it came to achieving it was Black. “He’s 
hugely helpful in dealing with the tone. 
Jack is one of the few guys, if not the only 
guy, who could really navigate playing a 
character that ostensibly, at first, is maybe 
the villain. But then, at the same time, it’s 
OK for kids because he’s Jack Black, and 
he has that persona,” Letterman argues. 

In developing the fictional version of 


R.L. Stine, Black pulled more from Gene 
Wilder’s performance in Willy Wonka & the 
Chocolate Factory — Letterman notes that 
both characters “pull the curtain back and 
reveal another character behind the one you 
just met” — than the real-life author himself. 
The initial meeting between the trio started 
off in a very Goosebumps-z sque fashion, 
with a lunch in the attic of the Scholastic 
building in New York City. “It looks like 
Hogwarts,” Letterman remembers. “It’s the 
weirdest attic at the top of this corporate 
building. We walked in, and there was R.L. 
Stine, dressed in all black with his black- 
rimmed glasses, and sitting next to him was 
a Slappy doll.” However, it quickly became 



apparent that Stine was far nicer (“very 
sweet and jolly”) than his doppelganger 
needed to be, so — with the author’s full 
blessing — Black set about the process of 
developing his own cinematic Stine. 

The result of all that hard work — from 
Letterman, Nordby, Baxter, Black, Jones 
and the rest of the Goosebumps family — is 
what Baxter calls “sort of the little movie 
that could, especially when you look at 
what other big visual- effects movies are 
coming out this year. It’s not a big, over- 
blown franchise superhero movie. It’s a 
fun, character-driven movie that has a lot 
of really cool creatures in it. I think that 
makes it somewhat unique.” 4* 
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